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Foreign Aid Is 
Under Debate 


U.S. Lawmakers Do Not Agree 
on Numerous Aspects of 
Spending Program 


OW much aid should we extend to 
foreign countries during the next 
fiscal year (the 12 months beginning 
July 1)? How should our funds be 
divided between military programs and 
economic projects? Should the U.S. 
government supervise the aid directly, 
or would it be better to channel it 
through the United Nations? 
These questions are now being de- 
bated in Congress and throughout the 
country. A good deal of controversy 
exists over foreign aid. 

President Eisenhower asked 
that we set aside about 4.9 billion dol- 
lars during the coming year to help 
This sum is about 


has 


our friends abroad. 
2.2 billion dollars more than Congress 
appropriated last year for this purpose. 

A number of our lawmakers do not 
see eye to eye with President Eisen- 
hower on the subject of foreign aid. 
Some feel that we should drastically 
reduce our assistance to other lands. 
Quite a number believe that U.S. funds 
are not being used for the best pur- 
poses. There is some criticism, too, 
of the way our aid programs are being 
managed. 

Intensifying the debate is the fact 
that the Soviet Union 
undertake programs of 
outside the communist 


(Continued on 


has started to 
other 
orbit. 


aid to 
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Distances Covered in 
6 Hours, 35 minutes 
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THE DISTANCE covered in 6 hours and 35 minutes by transatlantic aircraft of yesterday, today, and tomorrow 


Airlines Enter Age of Jet Flight 


Powerful New Planes Will Bring Faster Travel—and Tougher Problems 


U S. air travel is entering the jet 
e age. The nation’s commercial 
airlines have ordered large numbers 
of jet craft—and expect to be flying 
some of them within 3 years. Engines 

will the 
big across 
New 


about 


without propellers drive 


swiftest of these planes 
the sky Angeles to 
York in approximately 4 hours 
half the time 
airliners, 
Meanwhile, 
jet-powered 


from Los 


required by today’s 


there is 
flight 


one type of 


already available 


to U.S. 


Capital 


last 
operating 


travelers. Since 
Airlines 
a number of speedy British-built “Vis- 
count” planes with turbo-prop engines. 
Unlike craft, 
liners use propellers; 


year, 


has been 


regular jet these air- 
but the propel- 
lers are run by jet turbines instead 
of pisfons. 

Turbo-prop machines can now take 
passengers from Chicago to Washing 
D. C 
in approximately 2 hours. 


this with 


.. (a distance of 600 miles 
Planes of 


propellerless 


ton, 


type, along 





HERE AND ABROAD = = = PEOPLE, PLACES, AND EVENTS 


IRAN LOOKS AHEAD 

Iran has launched a 7-year program 
of national growth. The project is 
designed to develop agriculture and 
industry, increase the use of minerals, 
improve public health, and raise the 
educational and living standards of 
Plans call for spending 
close to 1 billion dollars, most of it 
to come from the country’s oil reve- 
nues, its main source of income. 


the people. 


PARKS READY 


The country’s national parks 
ready for a record number of travel- 
ers during the summer. They are ex- 
pected to attract more than last year’s 
high of about 50,000,000 visitors. 


WHOSE SKY? 


The State Department’s interna- 
tional law experts are studying the 
question—-who controls the sky? Offi- 
cials believe the time is near when 
they will need a practical answer. Both 
the United States and the Soviet Un- 
ion have announced plans to launch 
man-made satellites to circle the earth. 


are 


This will raise the question of who 
owns the space beyond the normal air- 


craft 


TV IN MIDDLE EAST 

The first television station in the 
Middle East has begun broadcasting 
at Baghdad, Iraq. A British company 
provided the equipment for the sta- 
tion. About 50,000 people can 
the programs, most of which are edu- 
cational. 


WELCOME LOAN 


The World Bank—in which 58 coun- 
tries are united to promote economic 
development—has loaned Burma $19,- 
000,000 to help rebuild its shipping 
and railway industries. Most of the 
Asian nation’s transportation facilities 
were destroyed during World War II. 


ATOMIC POWER 


Atomic energy soon will become 
available for generating electric power 
for farms. This is the report of the 
Rural Electrification Administration, 
which finances the building of systems 
to bring electric service to rural areas. 


lanes. 


see 


The REA has approved a loan to a 
power association in Minnesota which 
plans to distribute electricity made by 
atomic energy. 


BOOKS FOR SALE 


Between and 1957, the 
U.S. Information Agency, aided by 
American publishers, will offer 22,000,- 
000 books to 
in Asia and other regions of the world. 
Of this number, more than 13,000,000 
will be printed in 24 foreign languages 
The books for 10 to 15 
cents each to counter the competition 


now June 


paper-backed readers 


will be sold 


of Soviet literature abroad. 


SEEKS NOMINATION 


Governor Averell Harriman of New 
York is busy in his new 
active seeker of the Democratic Presi- 
dential nomination. He termed him- 
self an “inactive” candidate until ear- 
lier this month, when he announced 
that the New York delegation to the 
convention will place his name in nomi- 
nation “not as a favorite son, but as 
a candidate.” 


role as an 


jets, are slated for a big role in future 
air travel. 

The Lockheed Aircraft Corporation 
is getting ready to manufacture big 
turbo-prop airliners known as “Elec- 
tras.” These planes, traveling faster 
than 400 miles per hour, are to start 
carrying passengers over the nation’s 
More than 100 of 
order. American 
Airlines has spoken for 35, and East- 


skyways by 1958. 


them are now on 
ern is buying 40. 
Orders also have piled up rapidly 
for 2 different regular jet 
craft without These 
the Boeing 707 and the Douglas DC-8. 
The first of these planes may be ready 
for passenger the end of 
1958, and Boeing has for some time 
been flying a test model of its 707 


makes of 


propellers, are 


service by 


Another jet plane that is now stir- 
ring up much interest is the Convair 
Skylark full- 
page appearing in 
This 600-mile-an- 
hour craft is expected to be ready for 
passenger flights by 1960. 

Great speed is probably the main 


recently featured in 
advertisements 


major newspapers. 


advantage that jet planes of the future 
On 
routes, they will cut present-day flying 
half. More- 


travel at an 


will offer their passengers most 


time approximately in 
the jet will 
altitude of 7 or 8 miles, where the air 
is generally 

But, 
the jets will bring many difficulties. 


over, liners 
smooth and clear 
along with their advantages, 
Their tremendous speed, for example, 
will aggravate the problem of airway 
traffic 


cities 


especially around big 


the skies 


control 
where are already 
overcrowded. 

Look at Chicago’s sprawling Mid- 
way Airport at present. On an aver- 
age, a plane arrives or departs there 
every 80 seconds. Airliners and small 
craft are coming and going in all 
(Concluded on page 2) 
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AIR TRAVEL of the future may be more startling than anything we've seen so far. 





CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


A plane for speeding passen- 


gers short distances—such as from Washington to Chicago—may turn out to be the first practical flying saucer. 


Jet Airliners 


(Concluded from page 1) 


directions, at varying rates of speed 
Kven today, workers at such an air 
port have a hard job directing the 
planes so as to avoid the danger of 
mid-air collisions and other accidents. 
High-speed jets will make this task 
far more difficult, just as high-speed 
automobiles create additional traffic 
problems on the ground, 

Aviation experts hope that miracu 
lous radar and other electronic de 
vices can be harnessed to the task of 
keeping our airways free from danger 
ous traffic snarls in the jet age. 

Today, planes must sometimes ci! 
cle an airport for long periods——await 
ing their turns to land, Jet aircraft, 
however, consume so much fuel that 
the airline companies won't want them 
Ways 
must be found to bring them down 


to waste time in this manner. 


from their high altitudes and let them 
land promptly 

Another big jet-age problem will 
People who live near such 
Washington’s Na 
tional Airport already complain about 


be noise 


yreat terminals a 


the earth-shaking roar of today’s huge 
piston-driven planes, and the siren 
like wail of the turbo-props. But 
propellerless jets normally are the 
loudest of all, and they'll soon be 
with us 

Aviation experts disagree over what 
Plane 


manufacturers hope to develop muf 


to be done about jet noise 


flers which will at least cut the jets’ 
roar down to about the same level as 
that of modern piston-driven airliners, 
The main question is whether such 
mufflers will. seriously reduce’ the 
power of the engine and the efficiency 
of the plane 

Engineers working for such com- 
panies as Boeing and Douglas think 
they will be able to handle the problem 
successfully. But the U.S. Air Force, 
long concerned about jet noise, isn't 


so sure. General Nathan Twining, 


Air Force Chief of Staff, declares: 

“Noise is just something we are 
going to have to live with. The 
American people will eventually under- 
stand this. The big job is to get 
our nation to recognize jet noise as a 
largely unavoidable consequence of 
progress,” 

The Air Force, when establishing 
new jet bases, tries to locate them 
at least 15 miles from existing com- 
munities. Air Force spokesmen point 
out, however, that this policy isn’t 
wholly effective, because new com- 


munities soon develop near the bases. 


Crowded Airports 


An additional problem is this: Jet 
planes will put new burdens on air- 
port facilities that are already badly 
strained, For economy reasons, most 
jet airliners will be bigger than to- 
day’s planes. The Boeing 707 and 
the Douglas DC-8 are being designed 
to carry from 100 to 150 passengers. 

Unless ticket-handling procedures 
are overhauled, imagine the conges- 
tion that will occur at almost any air- 
port passenger desk when 100 or more 
individuals arrive to check in for a 
single flight. Handling luggage for all 
these people will be a tremendous job, 
too, An American Airlines vice presi- 
dent asks: “What's the use of speed- 
ing passengers across the country in 
i hours if it takes another hour to 
get them and their baggage un- 
loaded?” 

Exactly how the airlines will finally 
meet this problem remains to be seen. 

Meanwhile, airport operators in 
many parts of the country are asking: 
“Do we have adequate runways for 
the big jet planes of the future?” In 
some cases, runways may have to be 
reinforced so they can bear the weight 
Others will need 
to prevent dirt and gravel 
from being drawn through the air 
intakes of the powerful jet engines. 

There is still much confusion about 
the length of the runways that jet 
airliners will require. The Douglas 
and Boeing companies have stated that 


of heavier planes, 
widening 


their big new planes, when taking 
off with maximum loads of passengers 
and fuel, will need runways approxi- 
mately 2 miles long. Very few air- 
ports can provide such length at pres- 
ent. In many cases, however, the 
planes can probably manage with 
shorter take-off strips, since they 
won't always lift maximum loads. 
Aircraft manufacturers may help 
solve a number of problems 
ger handling, runway length, etc.—by 
developing jet liners smaller than 
those which are scheduled to appear 
at first. The Convair builders, for 
example, say that their Skylark will 
take off in approximately 114 miles 
at the most. The Skylark, according 
to advertisers, will be the “first jet 
transport able to operate from all 
existing major airports.” It will 
carry from 80 to about 100 passengers. 
Douglas, Boeing, and Lockheed say 
they plan to build similar airliners. 
Likewise, turbo-prop machines seem 
to represent part of the answer to 
problems connected with airport and 
runway facilities. ‘apital Airlines’ 
Viscount turbo-props already operate 
from about a dozen airports in the 
eastern part of the United States. 
The Fairchild Engine and Aircraft 
Corporation plans to build a small 
turbo-prop' liner—designed in the 


passen- 


a 


‘SEGRE Ree ee 


Netherlands—for short and medium- 
length flights. 

Jet planes, regardless of their make 
or model, are extremely expensive. 
The Convair Skylark is to cost about 
$3,500,000; and prices of the larger 
jets range up to $6,000,000. The Lock- 
heed Electra turbo-prop is to sell 
for about $2,500,000. 

While pondering the cost of these 
new planes—and some of the problems 
they will create, an airline president 
recently joked: “We are buying air- 
planes that haven’t yet been fully 
designed, with millions of dollars we 
don’t have; and we’re going to operate 
them off airports that are too small, 
in an air-traffic control system that 
is too slow; and we must fill them 
with more passengers than we’ve ever 
carried before.” 


Record of Growth 


In reality, the airline people don’t 
take such a gioomy view of their 
situation. During the last several 
years, their companies have chalked 
up a record of tremendous growth and 
development. Back in 1947, airlines 
within this country served approxi- 
mately 13,000,000 passengers. The 
trips on which they carried these peo- 
ple totaled over 6 billion miles. In 
1955 the airlines carried 38,000,000 
passengers more than 20 billion miles. 

A magazine writer recently men- 
tioned 4 big lines—American, East- 
ern, United, and T.W.A.—and he com- 
mented that any 1 of these companies 
is now bigger than the entire U.S. 
airline industry 10 years ago. 

All the lines are hoping for con- 
tinued growth. That’s why they are 
buying so many new planes. By the 
end of last year, about 600 planes 
were on order for this nation’s air- 
lines to use on their domestic and over- 
seas routes. Not all of the 600 were 
jets and turbo-props. Large numbers 
of big piston-driven aircraft are still 
being purchased. 

Conditions change rapidly in the 
airline industry. As a result, the 
companies face all sorts of difficult 
problems. We have, in this article, 
noted only a few. 

Certain federal agencies—besides 
regulating the airlines—seek to help 
iron out some of their difficulties. 
There are, in particular, the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration (in the 
Commerce Department) and the Civil 
Aeronautics Board. These bodies deal 
with such matters as fares, safety 
rules, traffic control, U.S. financial aid 
for airport construction, and the 
routes that are granted to the various 
companies. 

Our entry into the jet age raises 
many new questions and issues for 
Uncle Sam—along with the airlines 
to tackle. —By TOM MYER 





THE NATION'S airlines will soon be flying swift jet planes 
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HEN John B. Hollister took over 

as foreign aid director last July, 
he told friends he had plenty of home- 
work to do. “I have learn 
about foreign aid,” he admitted. Most 
people think the Ohio lawyer 
worked hard at his studies. 

The responsibility for directing how 
we will spend billions of dollars to help 
foreign nations abroad is a big job. 
As chief of the International Coopera- 
tion Administration (ICA), Hollister 
has doled out many millions of dollars 
in the past year. Usually he spends 
6 full days a week on the job. 

At 9 o’clock sharp, the ICA chief is 
at his desk. When he goes home at 6, 
his briefcase is packed with work. At 
the office, Hollister is more likely to 
pick up the phone and talk to an official 
in person than he is to write a long 
memorandum. “Get me the facts,” he 
tells his staff, ‘and let’s keep all memos 


lots to 


has 


to one page or less.”” An inquiry from 
a member of Congress gets a speedy 
reply—usually within 24 hours. 

All this is no surprise to those who 
know Hollister well. Before he took 
over his assignment, the 
Ohioan served with ex-President Her- 
bert 
lining government offices and cutting 
Speed and efficiency are Hollis- 
ter’s stock in trade, 

People though, at 
some of the Ohioan’s proposals on for- 
eign aid. When he took over the post 
last summer, someone asked him if he 
really believed in foreign aid. 

While serving as a Republican con- 
gressman from Ohio (1931-1936), Hol- 
lister won a reputation for backing 
economy in government. This made 
some people wonder if Hollister would 
really favor large-scale spending. To 
all this the former congressman re- 
plied, “I certainly wouldn’t take the 
job if I had any notion of wrecking 
the program.” 

Today the ICA director is urging 
the United States to make foreign aid 
a long-term proposition. He 
vinced that we must help other nations 
for years tocome. If a country knows 
it can depend on Uncle Sam for help 
over a period of time, it will be less 
likely to listen to Russian promises, 
the ICA director believes. 

Hollister is ICA’s first director. The 
organization was set up last year to 
take the place of the Foreign Opera- 
tions Administration (FOA), which 
had been headed by Harold Stassen. 
Hollister doesn’t attend Cabinet meet- 
ings as Stassen did. The ICA is a 
division of the State Department—not 
an independent agency. 

—By HAZEL L. ELDRIDGE 


present 
Hoover’s committee for stream- 
costs. 


are surprised, 


is con- 


Madagascar—an Isolated Island 


Attracts Little Attention Despite Its Great Size 


ADAGASCAR, a territory in the 

French Union, is the fourth larg- 
est island in the world, ranking in size 
behind Greenland, New Guinea, and 
Borneo. It has an area almost as 
great as Texas and a population close 
to 4,500,000. 

Lying about 250 miles off the south- 
east coast of Africa, Madagascar at- 
tracts few and contributes 
little to world trade in spite of its size. 
Most of its people live in clay or bam- 
boo houses, grow rice, raise cattle, and 
work on coffee or tobacco plantations. 

The Land. Madagascar is 980 miles 
long, from north to south, and aver- 
ages about 300 miles wide. The east- 
ern region of the island is mountain- 
ous and humid, with many small rivers 


visitors 


and marshy valleys. Dense forests 
cover this area. 
The flat western section has much 


less rain, and the land is not so fertile. 
Central Madagascar is a_ plateau 
broken by cone-shaped volcanoes and 
mountains. The hills contain rich 
minerals—many still untouched. 

History. Although Arab settlements 
were established on 
early as the ninth century, the island 
Europe until the 
Portuguese discovered it in 1500. The 
French and Dutch followed during 
the next 200 years, but most attempts 
to establish permanent settlements 
failed. 


Madagascar as 


was unknown to 


In 1810, the quarrelsome native 
chieftains united to form a kingdom, 
but later fell back to fighting among 
themselves. The French colonists on 
the island asked the European powers 
to restore order, and France landed 
troops in 1883. They stayed to protect 
their colonial residents, and in 1896 
the island became a French colony. 

Madagascar attained its present sta 
tus as an Overseas Territory with rep 
resentation in the French parliament 
in 1946. Its capital is Tananarive, a 
city of about 250,000 persons located 


near the center of the island. Several 
other groups of islands are under 
Madagascar’s administration. These 


include the Comoros about 300 miles 
to the northwest and 4 
in the south Indian Ocean. 

The People. All except about 80, 
000 persons on Madagascar are natives 
called Malagasy. They are not related 
to the natives of nearby Africa, but 
seem to be of the same stock as the 


island chains 


inhabitants of certain South Pacific 
islands 
The natives live in tribes in scat 


tered villages. The coastal people build 
Farther 
inland, they live in huts made of dried 
clay with thatched roofs. 
are almost the only article of furni 


bamboo houses set on piles 


Fiber mats 


ture, 
Most of the natives are farmers 
Rice, potatoes, sugar, and coffee are 








among the island’s leading agricul 
tural products 

Other natives spend their time met 
making 
manufacturing silk and cotton goods 


Lack of transportation makes it diffi 


al-working, straw hats, and 


cult for them to exchange their prod 
ucts on other parts of the island. Many 


of the 16,000 miles of roads are dirt 
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MADAGASCAR, France's island off the 
southeast coast of Africa 


trails, and there are only about 500 


miles of railway 
Elementary schooling is compulsory, 
Mada 


are higher than in most other 


and educational standards on 
yascar 
French colonies and territories 


By Victor BLocK 





Historical Background - - - 


VIATION has been making amaz- 
ing progress within the relatively 
short time that man has been able to 
fly. It just 53 years 
December, in 1903, that 
Wilbur Wright 
their crude plane into the air. 


was ago next 
Orville 
brought 
The 


craft stayed aloft for only 12 seconds. 


and 


successfully 


sut the event helped give men wings, 
for it showed that airplane flights were 
possible, 

The Wright brothers the 
only ones who were interested in fly- 


were not 
Other air pioneers were hard at 
the 
Curtiss made improvements in planes 
from Albany to New York 
1910. 

The military possibilities of flying 
received official recognition as 
as 1907. At that time, the U.S. Army 
Signal Corps asked inventors to bid 


ing. 


work about same time Glenn 


flew 
( it Vy in 


and 


early 


on building a practical airplane sy 
the time World War I broke 
1914, the United States and some other 
nations already had small military air 
arms, 

World War I gave aviation a big 
In 1914, the best planes could 
go only about 90 miles an hour and 


out in 


boost. 


By 1917, military 
were traveling 


carry 2 passengers. 


planes 175 miles per 


hour. At the same time, the aircraft 


industry grew by leaps and bounds 


during the war. Engines and plane 
were assembled at a speed unheard of 
before that time. 

After the war had proved the value 
of the airplane, nations became inter 
ested in its commercial possibilities. 
Daring pilots attempted flights to find 


out what the airplane could and could 


not do 
Among these trail-blazing flights 
was the transatlantic trip of 4 U.S 


Navy planes in 1919. Only one of the 
craft, with Walter Hinton at the con 
trols, completed the flight from New 
foundland to the Azores, and then on 
England. Charles 
Lindbergh’s spectacular flight across 
the Atlantic came in 1927. He 
the first to make a transatlantic solo 
flight without stops along the way 
Meanwhile, the United States 
first regularly 
air mail service between Washington, 
D.C., and New York City in 1918. By 
1924, the the 
continent San 


to Portugal and 


was 


started its scheduled 


reached 


New York to 


service ACTOSS 


from 
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HERE are just a few of the planes which have made aviation history. “The big 
craft at lower right still plays a major role for numerous airlines. 


Air Age 


Francisco. Transcontinental passenger 


ervice was offered by 1930 

In the years that followed, new 
routes were opened, and larger planes 
were put into service, The number 
of passengers carried by the airlines 
teadily increased 

International air travel got off to 


a small start in 1927, when Pan Amer 
ican opened a route between Key Weat, 
The com 
routes to all of 


Florida, and Havana, Cuba 


pany soon extended 
Latin America 

Probably the 
forward in international air travel was 


1939 


most important step 


taken in Pan American, using 
11'4-ton flying boats that took off and 
landed on water, opened regular tran 
atlantic 


passenger service 
Though great progress was made 
up to 1939, international aviation 
really got its biggest boost from the 
experiences of World War II. The Air 


Force developed a regular air trans 


port service to carry troops and sup 


plies to all parts of the world. New 
routes were mapped, and thousands of 
military aircraft flew the. Atlantic and 
Pacific after 

Meanwhile, jet planes 
the 


Oceans day day 


heygan to ap 


pear on scene Though 


experi 


ments with jet engines date back many 


hundreds of years, it wasn't until 1939 


that a jet-powered plane was flown 
successfully. At that time, a German 
built Heinkel jet took to the skies 


But jet planes weren't used in combat 
until toward the end of World War I! 

Since then, man has learned to fly 
at speeds faster than sound with bet 
Now, pas 


the 


ter and better jet planes 
senger airlines are 
jet age 


inaugurating 
(see page | 
By ANTON BERLE 
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The Story of the Week 


Inspection Is Needed 


Uncle Sam is “show me 


attitude 


taking a 
toward Ru 
that it will 
1,200,000 men within 
12 months 


ssia’s recent an- 


nouncement decrease its 
armed forces by 


the next The Soviets say 


the cut in their forces should be fol 
lowed by decreases in our armed 
trenyth, too 


If Russia makes the promised reduc 
tions in military strength, it will have 
an estimated 2,400,000 armed men, 
not counting the troops of its satel 
lites and those of Red China. The 


United States, by comparison, has al- 
ready cut ites 
2,900,000 men 

Meanwhile, top American mil 
feel that Russia, 
promises to cut troop strength, 
(1) there 
i shortage of Workers in Red farms 
the 


forces 


military manpower to 
itary 
leaders 
to its 


if it lives up 


may be doing so because 


and (2) Soviets 
their 


modern weapons so that fewer 


and factories; 


have with 


soldiers 


re equipped 


are needed than before, 
Thus far, Moscow has refused to 
iree to our long-standing proposal 


both sides their 
to international military inspection as 
With 
spection, there is no 
that Russia 
strength, and the 


that open territories 


a step toward arms reductions 


out such in way 


to make certain will cut 


its troop world can 


not be safeguarded against secret 
preparations for war 
For these and other reasons, U. 8. 


officials are withholding ledament on 


Moscow's announced plan to decrease 


its armed might. 


Save Our Forests 


You'll be seeing pictures of Smokey, 
the big brown bear in the forest 
ranger'’s hat and the blue jeans, many 


ummer. As the best-known 
federal 


Smokey is 


time thi 
member of government’ 


tell 


can 


our 
always 


Yot 


Forest Service, 


ing wu “Remember, only 


prevent forest fires,” 


‘ 


mokey’s warning is important now, 
for this is the time of year when many 
of us will be going 


nation’s forests. When we do, though, 


out to enjoy out 


we're not always careful, In _ past 


veal carelessness caused 9 out 
of ¢ 
natural beauty 

In 1954, 


blaze 


our 
very 10 fires in these havens of 
than 176,000 forest 
9,000,000 acres of 
United 
85 fires a day! The 
than 
and 


more 
wept nearly 
woodland in the States——an 
fires 
Mas 
Rhode 


average of 4 


destroyed an area larger 
sachusetts, Connecticut, 
Island put together. 


Enough timber lost to build 
50,000 5-room Just the cost 
of fighting the fires was $70,000,000. 

Forests are one of our nation’s most 
valuable a About 


the United States is woodland. 


Was 


houses. 


one-third of 
Much 


ssets 


of the timber cut from our forests 
goes into everyday products 
furniture, Many 
built 


others have 


lumber, 


and paper. homes, 


of course, are also 
while 


A long list of other items, such 


mostly of 


wood, some wood in 


them. 


as pencils, telephone poles, railroad 


ties, and toys, are also made of wood. 


In addition, we get turpentine, tar, 


rosin, fruits, dyes, nuts, and maple 


syrup from our forests, 
of the 


cellophane, 


sy-products 


pulp and paper industry are 


rayon, explosives, plastics, 
and lacquers 
that 


If you take a trip this sum 


So you can see our trees are 


valuable, 


mer, keep Smokey’s advice in mind 
Make certain it isn’t your carelessness 
which starts a blaze. 
Air Training 

The Civil Air Patrol (CAP) wants 
new members. If you are interested 
in airplanes, you may want to join 
this group. You can find out about 
it at a nearby airport, 

CAP is a volunteer air arm linked 


Force. It 
adult members. 
help direct 
rescue operations when a flood or other 


with our regular Air has 


some 83,000 volunteer 


They look for lost planes, 


disaster strikes, drop supplies to snow 
bound ranchers, and perform hundreds 
of other CAP volunteers get 
no pay for their services. In fact, they 
pay an average of $8 in annual dues 
plus other 


tasks. 


expenses, 

The civilian air arm also encourages 
young people to take part in aviation 
activities, It has a cadet program in 
which 50,500 young people, in- 
10,000 girls, en- 


The cadets learn how to handle 


over 


cluding nearly are 


rolled. 





CAP PHOTO 


CAP CADET Bob Labounty of Austin, Texas, studies the route he will take on 
a jet flight with Air Force Capt. W. B. Badger of the 12th Strategic Fighter Wing. 


aircraft on 


the ground. The pre- 
flight training includes field demon- 
strations and flights. 
Two Trouble Spots 
Two of the biggest trouble spots 


Mediterranean area continue 
the British-ruled island of 
Cyprus and the French North African 
territory of Algeria. 


in the 


to be 


In Cyprus, the crack of the sniper’s 
gun can be heard at all hours of the 
day and night. An underground group 
there is pledged to drive the British 
from the island, Its members 
every tactic in the book, including 
violence, to achieve their goal. 

Many of the island’s 500,000 people, 
large numbers of whom are of Greek 
demand a union with 
But Britian feels that she must keep 
control of Cyprus, which she has ruled 
the 1800's, 
her last remaining defense stronghold 
Mediterranean. Also, 
the estimated 100,000 Cypriots of 
Turkish origin strongly 
union of the island with 


use 


origin, Greece. 


since late because it is 


in the eastern 


object to a 
Greece, 
Algeria is also the scene of blood- 
The long-standing struggle be- 
French and 
Arabs and has 
mounting in within 
recent weeks. 


shed. 
forces on one side 
the other 
intensity 


tween 
Berbers on 
been 


The North African land has repre- 
sentatives in the French legislature 
and is treated as part of France it- 


self. Native Algerians demand inde- 
pendence, but the French insist that 
Algeria should remain as part of 


France. 
The North African land’s popula- 


tion is made up of some 1,200,000 





Europeans, mostly French settlers, 
and about 8,300,000 native Arabs and 
Berbers. Algeria covers an 

nearly 4 times the size of France. 


area 


Minor Parties 


While most people are chiefly inter- 
ested in the 1956 Presidential race be- 
tween the Republican and Democratic 
candidates, other political groups also 
have contenders in the field for the 
nation’s top elective office. There are 
at least 8 other parties with Presi- 
dential candidates. 

One of these groups is the Socialist- 


Labor Party, which chose its Presi- 
dential candidate a short time ago. 
This party advocates the ownership 


of business enterprises by labor un- 
ions. Its candidate, Eric Haas, polled 
30,376 votes in the 1952 Presidential 
race, 

Other parties with Presidential can- 
didates include the American Thirty 
Party, advocating wide social welfare 
benefits for all, with Henry Krajewski 
as its standard-bearer; and the Pro- 
hibitionists, who want to outlaw the 
sale of alcoholic beverages, with Enoch 
Holtwick as their candidate. 

One of the newest political organi- 
zations calls itself For 
Though the group has no Presidential 
candidate of its own this year, its 
they will support any 
candidate for public office whose views 
are in line with those of their own 
group regardless of party affiliation. 

For America criticizes the foreign 
policy actions of Eisenhower and 
former Democratic administrations. 
It accuses Republicans and Democrats 
alike of getting us mixed up with 
“unnecessary foreign entanglements.” 
The group is headed by Clarence Man- 
ion, once an official in the Eisenhower 
administration. 

Actually, none of the smaller parties 
expects to win a victory this 
The chief purpose of these groups, 
minority is to get their 
ideas before the voters in the hope that 
one of the 2 big parties may adopt 
some of the proposals. 


America. 


members say 


year. 


leaders say, 


Uncle Sam Leads 


American industries turn out nearly 
much steel and more than 
4 times as much petroleum as do those 
of all communist lands combined. That 
is what after taking a 
American and Red 
figures for 1955—the 
available. 


twice as 


experts 
close look at 


say 
pro- 
duction latest 

that 
released 


Last first time 
the 


such 


year was the 
Iron Curtain countries 
production figures. Formerly, 
we were able to secure only rough es- 
timates of the communist industrial 
output. 

Here are some figures, compiled by 
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the New York Times, comparing U. S. 
and Red production for the past year 
in certain fields: 
Steel—106,000,000 metric tons 
2,204.6 Ibs. to the ton) for 
61,500,000 


Uncle 
for all 
Petroleum—333,- 
for the United 
80,000,000 the 
Electricity 

the 
for our 
260 bil- 


Sam, as against 

lands. 
metric 
States as against 


communist 
000,000 tons 
for 
Iron Curtain countries. 
623 billion kilowatt-hours 

for measuring electric power 


unit 


country, as compared with 
lion for the 


Coal was the only 


ted bloc. 

major industrial 
communist coun- 
The Reds turned 
out 890,000,000 metric tons of coal as 


product in which the 
tries outproduced us. 


compared with 448,000,000 for Uncle 
Sam. 
Memorial Day 

On Wednesday, May 30, we pause 


to remember all armed forces members 
who gave their lives for our country. 
On this day, called Memorial or Dec- 
oration Day, Americans place flowers 
and flags on the graves of men who 
battle. 
other special programs will be held 


died in Military parades and 


The idea for a day to remember the 


war dead originated when southern 


women scattered flowers on 


the graves of soldiers from both sides 


spring 


in the Civil War. Later, many states 
set aside May 30 as a day to honor 
men who died in that conflict. Now, 


the war dead of all our major conflicts 
are remembered on Memorial Day. 
A number of southern states, how- 
ever, still have a separate day to honor 
their men the Civil War. 
Alabama, Florida, Georgia, and Mis- 
sissippi set aside April 26 to remember 


who fell in 


this 
week, larger crowds than usual will visit 
the Tomb of the Unknown Soldier on 


IN ARLINGTON, VIRGINIA, 


Memorial Day. There they will see the 
soldiers who guard the tomb around 
the clock every day of the year. 


these 
lina of 


North 
erve the holiday on 


South Caro- 
May 10, 


June 3, 


men. and 


Louisiana and Tennessee on 
and Virginia on May 30. 
While Memorial 


principally to honor the war dead, it 


Day is intended 
is also a traditional day for families to 
decorate the graves of their relatives. 


Automation Trouble 


A British newspaper cartoon, show- 
ing a towering mechanical man domi- 
nating a meeting of Minister 
Anthony Eden and his assistants, 
trays one of Britian’s latest problems. 


Prime 
por- 


It has to do with labor unrest caused 
the 
to do work formerly done by hand. 
In factory after workers 
are walking off their jobs in protest 
against the “mechanical 
which are threatening to take away 


by automation use of machines 
factory, 


monsters” 








SPRING cleaning is somewhat easier in Japan than it is here. The housewife, 
sometimes assisted by a male member of the family, simply carries the floor 
outdoors in sections and gets out the dirt with an old-fashioned carpetbeater 


Meanwhile, 
more and more British factory owners 


the jobs of some of them. 


are making plans to put new labor- 

saving devices into their plants 
British industrial leaders argue that 

they put 


if they are to compete in the 


must new machines to work 
quickly 
world market with American and West 
German producers. 


West 


duction 


Both our country 
are cutting 
those of 
largely because of the growing use of 


and Germany pro- 


costs below Britain 
labor-saving machines in the 2 lands 
the 


whether or not 


Events in months to will 
tell 


the 


come 


Britain can solve 


problems caused by automation 


without widespread labor strife 
Nation’s Crime 
Last year, for the first time in & 


years, the nation’s crime rate showed 
a decline, according to FBI chief J. 
From 1947 until 1955, 


number of 


Edgar Hoover. 
the 


steadily 


crimes committed 
increased from year to year 
Though last year’s drop in the crime 


rate is encouraging, Mr. Hoover points 


out that more than 2,000,000 criminal 
offenses are still being committed in a 
year’s time. Also, he warns, arrests 
of pergons under 18 years of age in 
creased by about 11 per cent in 1955 
over the previous yea! Almost half 
of the youths accused of committing 
crimes last year were under 15 years 
old! 


Peru Will Vote 


A former president, an architect, a 
these 
are the occupations of some of the men 
Next 

will 


one of them as chief executive 


lawyer, and a mining engineer 


running for president in Peru. 


Sunday, June 3, Peru’s voters 
choose 
a . 4 . 
for the next 6 years 


The 2 


presidency 


leading contenders for the 


are Dr Hernando de 
a 57-year-old lawyer, and Dr 
Manuel Prado, 67, who was 
of Peru from 1939 to 1945 

members of 


Lavalle, 
president 
Both men 
Per 


} 


and agree on most public 


are conservative 


Vian parties, 


issues Hence, the contest is largely 
between the personalities of the 2 
men. 

Peru, which is nearly twice the 
size of Texas, has some 9,500,000 
people. Large numbers of them are 
poor, and about half of the inhabitant 


Many Peruvians 
eke out a living by farming. They 
grow cotton, rice, tobacco, coffee, corn, 


can’t read or write 


and wheat. Sheep and cattle raising 


are also important. 


There are few industries in Peru 
The land has some copper smelters and 
oil refineries, and textile mills are now 
springing up. 


Petroleum and copper are important 


natural resources, and Peru ranks 
fifth in the world as a producer of 
silver. Other minerals include lead, 


zine, and vanadium, which is used to 


harden steel 


End of Red Camps? 


When Russia's 
Nikita 
don this spring, a British Labor Party 


> , 
Party 


Lon 


Communist 


boss Khrushchev visited 


leader asked him to seek the release of 


labor officials known to be in 


com 
munist prison camps Khrushechey 
became red in the face and angrily 


refused to discuss the matter furthe 


with his British hosts 

Now, Moscow says it will abolish 
its forced labor camps within the next 
year or so. The Reds say that from 
now on, persons inside Russia will 
have the right to a court trial when 
accused of a crime. Those convicted 
of wrongdoing will be sent to regula 
prisons instead of to forced labor 
camps Moscow says 

Some western observers estimate 
that as many as 15,000,000 or more 
persons are now serving time in 
Soviet forced labor camps, while un 
told thousands of others have died 
there. It remains to be seen whethe1 
Moscow will release the unfortunate 
people still living behind the barbed 


wires of the camps. 

Meanwhile, it is interesting to note 
that for Moscow 
having the forced labor camps 
the 


denied 
which 


teds now say are to be abolished’ 


many years 


News in Brief 


South Korea's President. Syngman 


Rhee is beginning another 4-year term 
The #l-yeal 


old Rhee was re-elected president ear 


as his country’s leader 


lier this month. Meanwhile, an oppo 
nent of Rhee, American-educated Dr 
John Chang the vice 


Auatria continue 


Von iden 


pres 


will also under 
the leadership of its present govern 
A short time 


returned a 


ment for a while longer 
ayo, the 


coalition 


country’s voters 


government to power. It is 
made up of People’s Party and Social 
ist members Julius Raab, 
Party 


as chancellor, or leader 


People’ 


leader, is 


Pakistan is launching an ambitious 
5-year program to build new factories 


and raise the living standards of the 


expected to continue 


country's 76,000,000 people. The plan, 


which is expected to cost about 2h, 
billion dollars, includes projects to 
build huge dams to produce electric 


power and to irrigate 3,000,000 acres 


of dry land Pakistan hopes to get 
some financial aid from the United 
States and other countries 

Canada will begin a new count of 
its people on June | Some 17,000 
census takers are getting ready to 
undertake the nation-wide count—the 
first since 1951 The 1956 census 
marks the beginning of Canada’s new 


policy of counting its people every ’ 


years instead of every 10 as in the 
past 

Eaypt has decided to recognize the 
Red Chinese regime as the official gov 
Formerly, Egypt 
that the Na 
Taiwan (For 


, rather than the Red regime, is 


ernment of China 


supported our position 
tionalist government of 
mosa 
the legal government of China rhe 
Arab latest 


may further strain western-Egyptian 


land's diplomatic move 


relations, and bring about closer tie 


between Egypt and the Reds 


Government in Business 


ncle 


Within 


Sam has 


the few years, | 


sold a number of government 


past 


run enterprises to private investors 
These include plants turning out syn 
But the 
18,771 


Budyet 


man-made, rubber 
government still 
says the U.S 


thetic, or 
federal owns 
businesses, So 
Bureau 


All told, 1 
billion dollars 


ncle Sam has nearly 11 


invested in his various 
enterprises. Some of these businesses 
are government-owned but operated by 
owned 


firms, while others are 
federal officials 


private 
and run by 
owned by the 


Commercial ventures 


yovernment include automobile 
hotels, 


establishments, 


repalr 
vacation 
bakeries, 


and electri 


shops camp eating 
printing 
houses 


power plant 


Pronunciations 


Comoros——kom'‘uh-roz 





Cypriots pl t 

Ghulam Mohammed— goo'lin 
ham’med 

Hernando de Lavalle nan‘d 

l’y 

Iskander Mirza kin’dér mir’z 

Liaquat Ali Khan-——lc-a’kut o‘le | 

Malagasy — maiAl’uh-ga 

Manuel Prado ——m.a-nwél’ pra‘d 

Mohamad Ali—mod-ham'méd a'l 

Moham Ali Jinnah—modd-ham’méd 

le jin’n 


Syngman Rhee—sdong-man 1 


- 


lananarive—ta-na-na-rev 
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HOT POTATO! 


CARMACK IN CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 


COMPETING FOR FRIENDS 
TWO CARTOON VIEWS ON THE QUESTION OF FOREIGN AID 


Foreign-Aid Program Is Under Debate 


Helping such countries as India and 
Afyhanistan and offering assistance 
to other nations such as Egypt, 
Liberia, and Burma are part of the 
Thus, Russia is 


directly competing with the United 


oviet policy today 


tates in a field which we had previ 

ly almost monopolized 

Large-scale aid to foreign countries 

a yovernment policy is a develop 
ment of recent times. Twenty years 
ago the idea of our helping other lands 
year after year with large sums of 
money was not even considered, Yet 
foreign-aid spending has now come to 
be a major item in our government's 


annual budget 


We got started in helping othe 
lands in a big way during World War 
I] At that time, we made tanks, 


planes, guns, and other war materials 
and shipped them to friendly lands 
During World War II, our 
aid to allies totaled about 49 billion 
dollars It was part of the cost of 


OVeCTRCAS 


winning the wat 

It became apparent soon after the 
var that Russia was trying to get 
control of as much of the world as 
possible Her immediate goal was 
western Europe, where war devasta- 
tion, unemployment, and general eco 
nomic distress created misery which 
There 
was special danger that Italy and 
France would fall to the Reds. 


the communists could exploit. 


Marshall Plan 


George Marshall, Secretary of State 
in 1947, suggested that we help the 
free yovernmentsa of Europe 
trengthen themselves so they could 
Under the program known 
as the Marshall Plan, we sent to 


urvive 


western Europe machines for factories, 
tractors for farms, mining equipment, 
iron, steel, and other materials At 
the same time, we helped to develop 
the military forces of these nations so 
they could protect themselves against 
communist aggression 

When the Reds struck in Korea in 
1950, we turned our attention to that 


(Continued from page 1) 


part of the world. In recent years, 
an increasing amount of our aid has 
gone to strengthen the economies and 
the military forces of non-communist 
lands in Asia. 

Over the 10-year period from July 1, 
1945 (when World War II was vir- 
tually at an end) to June 30, 1955, 
American assistance to other lands has 
totaled slightly more than 51 billion 
dollars. Western Europe received the 
Britain, West 
Germany, France, and Italy were the 


lion’s share, Great 


major recipients. 


Other Regions 


About 10 billion dollars in aid went 
to Asia and the Pacific area, with 
Japan having the most help. Approxi 
mately 4 billion went to the lands of 
the Middle East and Africa. 
1 and 2 billion have gone to other na- 


setween 


tions in the Americas. 

Most of the funds we have sent 
abroad are not expected to be paid 
back. Perhaps 15 per cent or so is 
being repaid. Britain, for example, is 
paying back a loan of more than 3'% 
billion dollars. 

Our aid has been of 2 kinds—mili- 
tary and economic. Military aid con- 
sists of weapons and materials in- 
tended to strengthen a nation’s armed 
forces. 

Economic aid includes machinery 
for farms and factories, technical in- 
struction, and other assistance which 
will help the nations to raise their 
living standards. 

What has our assistance to other 
lands accomplished? Earlier this year 
The New York Times made a survey 
through its correspondents to discover 
what effects American aid has had. 

Our aid has been generally effective, 
the survey concluded. Governments 
which have received help feel that it 
has vitally assisted their lands. In 
many of these countries, though, the 
survey found that a great many citi- 
zens have a very hazy idea of what 
U.S. aid has accomplished. 

Probably our aid has had the most 


dramatic effects in western Europe. 
This region, lying devastated after 
World War II with trade and industry 
at a standstill, is now thriving. The 
communist threat to take over these 
lands has been beaten back. 

We have also centered a good deal of 
attention on parts of Asia. It is gen- 
erally believed that our aid to Japan 
kept that country from going unde) 
following World War II. Most Japanese 
appreciate the help we have given their 
nation. However, the economic aid of 
the occupation years was generally 
regarded more favorably than the mili- 
tary assistance of more recent times. 
Many Japanese are not enthusiastic 
about rebuilding their country’s mili- 
tary forces, 

India and Pakistan, the 2 independ- 
ent nations that emerged from the old, 
sritish-dominated India after the 
world conflict, have also had consider- 





able help from us. Here our aid has 
had mixed effects. The Indian people, 
in general, are unaware of our help, 
so that it has not made us as many 
friends as we had hoped for. In 
Pakistan, there has been some disap- 
pointment over the aid program 
largely because of exaggerated ex- 
pectations over what it would do. 

Nevertheless, those on the scene feel 
that the program has been reasonably 
successful. In both India and Pakistan, 
conditions are more stable and U.S. 
prestige is highcr—it is claimed—than 
if we had given no help at all. 

It is almost certain that some kind 
of foreign-assistance program will be 
adopted for the coming year. Con- 
troversy has flared, though, about a 
number of points. We are devoting 
the remainder of this article to con- 
flicting views put forth on 3 major 
controversies. 


Should Congress approve the 
amount requested by the President for 
foreign aid, and permit him to make 
commitments several years in ad- 
vance? 


(Background: As we have pointed 
out, President Eisenhower has asked 
for 4.9 billion dollars for foreign aid 
for the coming year. He also wants 
to be able to assure countries of con- 
tinued help on certain projects up to 
10 years.) 


Yes, the request should be approved, 
say the President’s supporters. “The 
money requested will not all be spent 
this year, but funds must be voted 
now because there is a long gap be- 
tween the placement of orders for 
military equipment and _ deliveries. 
Spending will taper off in future years. 
The requested sum, though large, 
should be regarded as insurance for 
peace, 

“The President should have the au- 
thority to commit funds for several 
years in advance. If a country knows 
it can count on help for 10 years, then 
it can make sensible plans for con- 
structing dams and irrigation systems, 
for building schools, and boosting crop 
output. If it fears that U.S. aid will 
be cut off in a year or two, it doesn’t 
dare undertake long-term projects.” 

No, say others, the President’s re- 
quests should not be approved. “We 
must not let ourselves become involved 
in a race with the Soviet Union on 
handing out foreign aid. There is no 


OUR FOREIGN AID may be one of two kinds. It may consist of weapons for 
defense or it may provide machinery and implements for peaceful uses, such as 
this tractor now at work on a farm in Turkey. 
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telling where such a race would end 
in national bankruptcy, perhaps. Cer- 
tainly it would mean continued high 
taxes for the American for 
years to come. The sum requested 
by the President should 
cut. 


people 
be sharply 


**Moreover, we must not become tied 
down with long-term commitments 
We might find ourselves committed to 
spend large sums on long-range pro- 
grams abroad at a time when our gov- 
ernment’s income was declining. If 
we review our plans annually and give 
limited aid where it is most urgently 
needed, we shall be following common- 
sense procedure.” 


Should most of our funds go for 
military, rather than economic, aid? 


(Background: About 60 per cent of 
the funds requested by the President 
would go for military assistance, and 
about 40 per cent would be for eco- 
nomic aid. There is 
the this 
ment.) 


disagreement 


over wisdom of apportion- 


No, say critics of the program, the 
main emphasis should be on economic 
assistance. “In the long run, the best 
way to combat communism is to raise 
living standards in underdeveloped 
areas, thereby eliminating the misery 
and despair on which the Reds thrive. 
Military programs take a negative ap- 
proach to the problem and do not get 
at the causes of communism. In our 
aid programs, we shall be wise to place 
main emphasis on economic matters.” 

Yes, say others, we must continue 
to put main emphasis at this time on 
military strength. “Since World War 
II, it been mainly the military 
strength of the free world which has 
kept the communists from extending 
their areas of control. In fact, it has 
been our military strength 


has 


more than 


anything else—which has caused the 
Reds to change their tactics. If the 
free world’s defenses are not kept 


strong through up-to-date equipment, 
then the communists will surely revert 
to their aggressive ways.” 


Should we undertake new ways of 
administering our aid program? 


(Background: At present our for- 
eign aid is handled by various qovern 
the 
tional Cooperation Administration, the 


of State and Defense , 


ment agencies such as Interna- 
Departments 


and others.) 


Yes, say some, changes are neces- 
sary in running 
“Many underdeveloped lands—India 
and Indonesia, for example—fear that 
U.S. aid will impose outside control 
on them. We 
suspicions by 


our aid program. 


could eliminate their 
channeling our aid 
through the United Nations. These 
lands would then cooperate whole- 
heartedly, and living standards would 
rise faster than they are doing today, 
thereby reducing the communist threat 
in these countries.” 

No, aid program 
should be administered along the same 
lines as at present. “We must keep 
full of our foreign aid. If 
we .urn our funds over to the United 


say others, cur 


control 


Nations, then we can no longer con- 
trol just how or where they will be 
used. Our money might then go to 
lands which we did not feel really de- 
served aid. The U.S. government has 
built up sound organizations to direct 
our foreign aid program. We would 
be unwise to change our procedure.” 
Congress is expected to reach de- 
cisions on these controversial matters 

during the next 6 weeks or so. 
—By HOWARD SWEET 





GENERAL MOTORS PHOT 


ENGINEERS have a new way of finding out how the springs work on a car 
A television camera, attached to the front bumper, records the operation of 
the springs while an engineer on the back seat watches the scene on a screen. 


Science in the News 


NGINEERS of the General Motors 
Corporation are using a small, rug- 
ged television camera to watch what 
goes on underneath a moving auto- 
mobile. The attached to 
the underside of a car’s front or rear 


camera 18 


bumper and focused on the mechanism 
which the engineers wish to observe. 
It transmits a picture to a 14-inch 
screen in the rear seat of the test car. 
This enables the engineers to watch 
the stresses and strains as the vehicle 
turns sharp corners or bounces over 
rough roads, 

Ordinarily, automobile designers 
use motion picture cameras in test- 
ing, but working with films is slower 
and flexible than TV. Fur- 
thermore, it is possible to flash the 
television picture to a large screen in 


less live 


an office or laboratory where a group 
of engineers may sit and watch the 
action on a car cruising miles away. 


* 
Far more stars have disappeared 
from the heavens than there have 
been human beings on earth. This 


is the report of Dr. Armin Deutsch of 
the Mount Wilson and Mount Palomar 
Observatories. He estimates that there 
is 1 star for every 


can 


dead 10 stars we 
see. 

When a star dies, it shoots billions 
of tons of gases out into space until 


it shrinks to a size only about as large 


as the earth. This process lasts a 
very long time, because it takes 
10,000,000 years for a star to lose a 
mass equal to that of our sun. Many 


of the dying stars are 100 to 1,000 
times brighter and far larger than the 
sun, 

According to Dr. Deutsch, dying 
stars have ejected so much gas into 
the universe that over half of all gases 


in space come from this source. 
om 
The Navy is pushing ahead to 


achieve its most important objective 
atomic propulsion of all major combat 
ships. sy the 1960’s Navy 
hope to command a force composed 
chiefly of warships, 
from submarines to aircraft carriers. 

The world’s first atomic submarine, 
the Nautilus, began its second year 
of operation in February after months 
of rigid testing. Its performance has 
the of Navy 
Half a dozen other nuclear- 
propelled subs are either planned or 
under construction, 


leaders 


atomic-powered 


exceeded 
officials. 


expectations 


The Navy now has its sights set 
on an atomic-driven surface ship, ex- 
pected to be built by 1959. It will 
be a light cruiser, designed to carry 
guided missiles, 

The first 
carrier is being planned for completion 
by 1961. It will give the Navy a 
floating airfield, capable of traveling 


nuclear-powered aircraft 


at high speeds wherever needed. 
* 


Greenland is covered by enough ice 
to envelop our entire planet in a frozen 
layer 17 feet thick, according to scien 
tific estimates. If it were to melt all 
at once, the world’s oceans would rise 
24 feet. 

* 


Scientists have discovered that trees 
change size from hour to hour. They 
made this finding with an instrument 
which measures the width of trees 
continuously. 

Although no 2 trees behave exactly 
the 
maximum width early in the morning 
and shrink a fraction of an 
throughout the day. the 
tree may show some variation, grow 
ing or shrinking different amounts at 
various heights. 
that 


same way, they usually reach a 
inch 


Even same 


This goes on at the 
the grows in 
By Victor BLocK 


same time tree 


height. 





DR. JOHN P. HAGEN holds a mode! 


of Uncle Sam’s first space satellite, 
built 1/25 of actual size. There are 3 
rockets which will boost the satellite 
skyward until it goes spinning around 
the earth at a 250-mile altitude. 





News Quiz 











Jet Flight 


1. Briefly state the difference betwee: 
a turbo-prop airliner and a 
plane 
Identify the “Viscount.” Name 
some other jet and turbo-prop craft that 
are expected to be in use for passenger 
flights within the next few years 


regular jet 


3. About how many hours will it tak« 
a jet passenger liner to travel from L« 
Angeles to New York—1‘, 4, &, or 117 

i. Explain why jet liners will create 
new problems in air traffic control 


5. What important difficulty has faced 
the who have been trying to 
develop mufflers for jet engines? 


engineers 


6. Tell what General Twining, Aijr 
Force Chief of Staff, says about jet 
noise. 

7. Why will some of our future jet 
airliners create difficulties in the han 


dling of passengers and luggage? 


8. Discuss the airport runway improve 
ments that jet passenger planes 
require, 


may 


9. What has happened to the airline 


passenger business during the last sev 
eral years? Has it declined, stayed 
about the same, risen slightly, or riser 


sharply? 


Foreign Aid 
1. How does President Eisenhower's 
request for foreign aid for the 
year compare with the sum appropriated 
for that purpose this year? 


coming 


2. In what way did we get started 


originally on a foreign-aid program? 
3. Deseribe briefly the Marshal! Plan 
1. Where did most of our aid wo in the 
period 1945-19557 


5. According to a New York Times 
survey, what effect abroad has Americar 
aid had? 


whether 
permitted to 


6. Give the pros and cons on 
the President should be 
make certain foreign-aid 
up to 10 years in advance 


7. What are the 2 points of 
the issue of military aid 
economic assistance? 


8. Why do feel that our aid 


should be channeled through the United 
Nations? What opposing view is held’ 


commitments 


view on 
as oppo ed to 


some 


Discussion 


1. Do you think Congress 
the full sum for 
by the President? 


2. Do you favor placing more emphasis 


should grant 
foreign aid requested 
Why, or why not? 


at this time on economic or military 
assistance? Explain. 
Miscellaneous 


1. Why 
judgment on 
to reduce 


officials 
Moscow's announced 
tussia’s troop strength? 


are U.S withholdir 


plan 


2. How many acres of woodland were 
swept away by fires in 19547 What 
causes most forest fires? 

3. What are some of the activities of 


the Civil Air 


4. Why is there serious 
prus? In Algeria? 


Patrol? 


unrest if 


5. Name 2 political parties, in add 
tion to the Republican and 
parties, that have 


Presidency this year 


Democrati« 
candidate for the 


6. How did the idea for our Memorial 
Day originate? 
7. How do« I production of ste« 


petroleum, and coal compare with that 


of all communist lands combined? 


4. What 
government 


to the official government of Ch ” 
What effect is thi 


or L 


decisior ha the Egypt ar 


made recently with r 


decision likely to ha 


tern-Egyptian relatior 
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“Pakistan is Growing Strong Under 
the Guidance of Three Able Leaders,” 
by Colin Jackson, Kansas City Times. 


This spring the Pakistan Assembly 
adopted a constitution making Paki- 
A few 
days later, Karachi was host to eight 


stan an independent republic. 


nations at the second annual meeting 
of the Southeast Asia Treaty Organi- 
SEATO 
events in 


zation Two such impor- 
week mark 
achievement by independent Pakistan. 

Pakistan started off in 1947 with 


great difficulties to overcome. A thou- 


tant one real 


sand miles of India divided the east- 
ern part of the country from the west. 
Eastern Pakistan is a land of green 
jute and paddy fields and quiet rivers. 
Western Pakistan is close to the Arab 
world, a land of mountains and des- 
erts. People in the two areas speak 
different languages. 

The new Pakistan soon lost its crea- 


tor. Mohammed Ali Jinnah died in 
1948. In 1951, Liaquat Ali Khan, 
Pakistan’s first Prime Minister, was 


assassinated, 

Pakistan’s boom from jute and cot- 
ton the Korean War 
was followed by a severe collapse. The 


export during 
danger of widespread famine was over- 
come only by gifts of wheat from the 
United States. 

Since 1954, however, things in Pak- 
istan have taken a turn for the better. 
That they have done so is largely due 
the former governor 
Ghulam Mohammed; Provi- 
President General Iskander 
Mirza; and Prime Minister Mohamad 


to three persons 
yeneral, 
sional 








Shon Dave 
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PAKISTAN is in 2 parts—like ears 
on India, some people say. The new 
republic has 76 million people. 


Ali. The new team has acted firmly 
from the start. 
The 


Pakistan rupee was revalued 
last August. New cotton mills make 
Pakistan self-sufficient in cloth. She 
sells jute abroad. 

On the outskirts of Karachi, fac- 


tories produce everything from foun- 
tain pens to drugs and medicines. Nat- 
ural the 
rapidly growing nation’s capital. Pros- 
pectors are looking for oil. 

Her role as host nation to SEATO 
points up the part Pakistan is taking 


gas is bringing power to 


in international affairs. Pakistan’s 
membership in SEATO and in the 
Baghdad Pact has established the 


country as an important link in the 
defenses of Asia and the Middle East. 

The nation still has troubles to over- 
come. But with a new constitution, 
more stable government, and firmer 
economy, she is in a position to face 
the future with more confidence than 





IT’S QUITTING TIME for these women who work at one of Puerto Rico’s new industrial plants. The 
now earns more money from its industries than from its farms. 


even her greatest friends thought pos- 
sible a few years ago. 


“Puerto Rico’s Example,” an edi- 
torial, Washington Post and Times 
Herald. 


At a time when free men 
where are concerned with the plight of 
underdeveloped countries, 


every- 


Americans 
can point with pride to the progress 
which has taken place in Puerto Rico. 
The Commonwealth now estimates that 
manufacturing has displaced farming 
as the chief source of income. 

Puerto Rico’s “Operation Bootstrap” 
shows what a country can do without 
iron-fisted 5-year plans. In less than 
10 years, the life expectancy of Puerto 
from 46 to 61 
Literacy has risen to nearly 


Ricans has climbed 
years. 
80 per cent. The average family in- 


come has increased from $600 in 1940 


to $2,360 in 1955. 
Much of the credit for this rapid 
progress goes to the government’s 


campaign to attract new industries, 
lure tourists, and encourage farmers 
Most im- 
taken 


free 


to plant a variety of crops. 
the changes have 


the framework of a 


portant, all 
place in 
society. 

While much 
bring the island up to our standards 


remains to be done to 


of prosperity, Puerto Rico’s present 
will mean a better life for 
more people soon. That is worth cheer- 
ing about. 


progress 


“Doctors Are Changing Their Minds 
About the Salk Polio Vaccine,” by 
Alton L. Blakeslee, Woman’s Home 
Companion. 


Doctors have new confidence in the 
Salk vaccine. They generally approve 
and effective—the best 
weapon we have against polio. 

It takes solid to change 
medical opinion from doubt to trust. 
Here are some reasons for the change: 
Not since May 1955 has any single 
injection of the Salk vaccine caused 
The 


it as safe 


evidence 


a single case of polio. vaccine 
saved 1,250 children from paralysis 
last summer, even though most of 
them received only one shot! 

The polio virus is a round dot of 


mystery. It takes nearly three thou- 


sand million billion dots to weigh one 
But a dots 


healthy person and paralyze his limbs 


ounce, few can seize a 


Nearly everyone gets polio sooner or 


later. But 


usually it doesn’t cause 
any real sickness. 
However, polio is increasing. There 


has been more polio in our country in 
the last 8 years than in the preceding 
30. More adults have polio now than 
before. The cleaner and more sanitary 
a nation is, the more apt it is to have 
polio epidemics, it seems. 

In 1935, 2 polio vaccines were tried 
on 17,000 When 
or death followed for 12 of them, the 
experiments were dropped 


children. paralysis 
Then came 


discoveries bringing a safe vaccine 


within reach. 
In 1949, scientists learned that the 


polio virus could be grown in a test 
tube. In 1951, they discovered there 
were 3 types of polio virus which 
cause human paralysis. A year later, 


scientists learned that the polio virus 
enters the bloodstream on its 
to attack nerves. Antibodies 


journey 
as from 
a vaccine—existing in the blood could 
meet and defeat the virus. 

facts 
that the essentials for making a safe 
vaccine were known. Dr. Jonas E. Salk 


To one scientist these meant 





SALK VACCINE is helping to pro- 


tect children abroad. Here a 7-year- 
old girl in England takes her first 
shot with a calm stare at the ceiling. 


™. AMUELS, NEW YORE wes 


island nation 


Average family income is $2,360 per year. 


was able to develop a polio vaccine 

Is the the 
Dr. Salk believes it stepped 
up in potency to protect 95 to nearly 
100 of the But 
nobody knows how long the protection 
lasts. It will take time to show whether 
it lasts months, years, or for life. 


vaccine final answer? 


can be 
cent 


per vaccinated. 


“Presidential Primaries Mean Too 
Little,” by Thomas L. Stokes, St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch. 

The 


a look at our 


time has about take 
state Presi 
Voting has taken 
place in 12 of the 18 states which 


tests 


come to 
hit-and-miss 
dential primaries 
staye 
primary 

Two of the most important this year 
still are to come 


They 


only Z 


in Florida and Cali 
fornia 


the 


because 


De mo 


are important 


aspirants for the 


cratic nomination who are participat 
ing In primaries are pitted against 
each other—Senator Estes Kefauvet 


and Adlai Stevenson. 

What have the primaries proved to 
date? They have no meaning for the 
their 


formal rati 


Republicans. They already have 
candidate who needs only 
fication at the national convention. As 
for the Democrats, 
that 2 
stand up for 


the primaries have 


shown American citizens can 


end under a 
brutal physical ordeal that might well 


qualify them for the Marines 


weeks on 


In 1952, Stevenson entered no pri 
fact, 


Senator 


maries, in insisted he was not 
Kefauver, on 
the other hand, was an entrant in 17 
primaries. 

In 1940, 


snapped 


a candidate 


tepublican Wendell Willkie 


up the prize without going 
into a single primary 

As originally broached by Theodore 
and Woodrow Wilson, the 
had validity. They 
it operating in with all 


candidates in both major parties being 


Roosevelt 
primary test saw 
every state, 
entered. It was the idea of the people 
rather than a few party leaders guid- 
ing the choice. But only a part of the 
states ever have had primary tests. 
The only answer, it would seem, if 
the primary is to anything, 
would be its adoption by every state 
on a uniform basis 
a nationwide primary. 


mean 


in other words, 





